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re FUGITIVE SKETCHES. a peery to the pear 098 s, with _ } _— cal 7 for his ¢ - a ing t Spa h army loul . is e, it Wa ‘ ‘ 
» have —e ” B. would not have hesitated a moment to refuse, | | not his vddress dent from t rave Bolivar. that he considered the 
i A Rea a been much superior to his earance. Observing B.'s hesitation, ¢ e entire t I the army, which was in the interior 
ES STORY OF GRATITUDE. he produced a purse of doubloons, and offered to pay his passage in and repaired to 1 sesiall Gieniieniteh atdeioet ian: Gk oid 
apd Wuew we find so much ingratitude and selfishness among mMan- 44. nee mntimatine that his appearance was rather from choice than ' ‘ ay was deatoved. to cave bin 
a tales kind, and after conferring considerable favors, instead of securing pecessity. B. having no other passengers, finally concluded to take B r i a io a ot = meen 
a friend, find ‘the ingrate and cankered Bolingbroke’—when we },;,, Phe same afternoon he came on board with his family, and‘, n tt \ ' cll iin that all 
1 of the so often see an apparent act of liberality originate from a selfis! thev soon after weiched anchor It was near sunset when thev (Tairs ‘ inte t ek 1", Hualero had 
esolved motive, it gives us pleasure to meet with an instance of disinterested | 64.6 abreast the Moro castle. and were boarded by the guard. boat een ord Car aieh erable fine troops 
ved his generosity and pure gratitude in return ; it makes us better satisfied with an officer and six or seven soldiers, who ordered the passengers to reinforce t , the int of | Ble embarked 
a with mankind and our situation among them wail cones Gu Min eneiiantd omy -deck bes ccamining the 2 il ot Memamne tl _ NERS OP HII 
aes Phe following was copied trom the journal of an American shiy juipage, and asking the usua siane he tumed to the cantais : ver ne , . Lo a ered to inveat 
ictance master, in his own words ; he was an eye-witness of what he relates sate 1 asked him if he was aware that he had a prisoner of war on | Ca allen w= ‘ ed | . k acts port 
Cardi- nd recorded it merely as a source of amusement for himselt board as a passenger. Before he could reply, he turned to the I " Ma 182 wt t t the after the 
, oa As I was standing, says the writer, in the street gate of the tated Hualero. who expected that his disguise w 1 protect t attle of Av | time | ed Cape Horn 
» 8580 French coffee-house in Lima, with several American captains, one and ordered him to go with him immediately on shore. B, w , urrive | ‘ ent he cofles 
nti “4 of whom was named B***ks, our attention was attracted bya gene spoke the Spanish fluently, requested the officer to walk below, and use ik t ‘ Hualero ir 
ral officer, in full uniform, of a fine commanding appearance, com-  chowed the passe nger’s passport, which was intended for another “ et ty . , ’ and 
* gone ing out of the coifee-house attended by his secretarv. When near pers eels name it now appeared ! sume Lhe officer it in i ‘ ¢ m tt first af 
st hea us he started, stopped an instant, then ran and caught B. in his eons satisfic ut told him Hualer nat ‘ , t “ t ' thee ne . enerosity 
ywever arms, and cried, “ My dear B.' my dear friend! how happy Ll amt eke B. went ondeck to give the nec or eavios — | ardent erati a | ° tox our a 
en Ty see you!’ B. was astonished, and told him he did not recollect his cer remained below, srate t the table wit! tt! sine. wi r story ‘_ cron 
— What!” he says not recollect Hualer The exclamations he did not think necessary to leave ti I was ae thre " rr with mgratituce ti such con 
echikd, joy and congratulation were now mutual, and they went into the pnfortunate Hualero standing near the taflerel, | 5 t t nat evil ri the est tion « 
this hc offee-house together. Hualero nmmediately inquired of Boif he dren elineine te hi ere sief's hut he of one ' heiht tl mer | who never leave 
to give ould serve him? he offered his purse—his house, or his interest. feetly erect ipparently unconscious of their presence The fi . i ‘ t their opinion respecting 
1 under B. replied, that he was master of a vesse!, whi with the cargo, ¢jous expression of his eves, and ster etermined k ” WV ‘ wil certainly with 
had been seized by government on account of some sy nish property that he bf is meditatin - sperate actior Lie re lr t “ ‘ wea errated by others 
n 15H), on board; that the trial would come on soon, and that the result were interrupted by B, who t him he was ry f ‘ r- | 5 ane ' wee Piataas ur cous 
ager was doubtlul in every other respect his circumstances were such tunes. and that he re rretted | i not infor } 2 af r er) wi eque \ ore respecte 
er t! vs sto need 1 issistance Hualero told him to vive himse.t no un situation. He r peated the orders of the officer it } , 
are. Hic custares, that he would attend to the business, that his obligations | time could be lost. Huslero begged om nt’s delay; then stat DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
to him were such that he cot never expect to cance! them, but it is briefly $ pos e, that he was 4 tive ‘ : ona 
would give him the greatest ple sure to render hi ny service 1 weneral officer in the ¢ bian art shat he t cen taken pri ; ‘ ay wy . 
his power After some further conversation. he took leave inviting a with many others, and sent to tl Hasan hi : hei ANTI-INNOVATOR. 
B. to dine with him the next dav, and bring any of his ds allowed to accompany him—had been several months close , : . llata Re 
whom he chose fined, that his strencth of constitution had enabled him t rvive usedl t “\ Iw W the peoy mea yt 
pind to On the following day, B. with twoof his acquaintances left Lima the confinement in that dreadful climate, which ! proved fatal to progr , Ms " .. oe? What Se seein 
et them for Bella Vista, a small village where the Colombian and Peruvian most of his ce mpanions; that he had lately been enlarys te 1 s sie eal tie Mile cali 
forces were encamped under the command of Hualero Thev had P role ind had heard that the prisoners f war weret ca P , 6.4 W hy ; } wisdom from but ( 
apa hosen this place as it was within gunshot of Callao castles, and  ¢josely confined A friend had supplied him with w : . TD we . sei alti Ries Nina alah 
- Phe mvenient for erecting batteries behind the houses, without being ¢yred him th passport of aman wh 1 dic iat icitie Nh : es the time when the pari 
a innoyed by the Spaniards (who still held the castles under the it. He dreaded rother nfine t © preferre eath ! . . equet when a lord was a thing to 
Ss shee mmand of Rodil, the only spot on the continent of South America termined to make his ese rt hut fhave ft | % in , . a ie ea 
hen he in their possession.) When the breast-work was complete ! all over; Ihave nomore hope, but | am armed, (show cr , ia , , with the profounde 
inder mounted with long brass twenty-four pounders, the buildings were and shall sell mv life as dearly as possible: for nes - ! er ; ss ail rita cei nl 
yr. Ine torn down, and a heavy canonade opened on the astonished garri- return t be pur d by the merciless Spaniards Bie tank , s a he eels aul 
rears son, who, however, in return sent an immense quantity of bon bs his wife for a moment, and his countenan at < é ness: } ld " ‘ } +: it was as good 
isbor and shot into the batteries and village, but without much effect ippeared softenes ‘For mvyse hy AAP I ¢ indif ' ' ; ‘ssieiuue ¢ the ae of ite 
+g rt After cannonading for several days, the fire gradually ceased on both furent: but my faithful wife and poor children-- | naling “ é octane’ seul tt tested tetas bathe _ 
* , side and was only continued at intervals tered: he turned away. and covered his face. Th tion of th . é a mane’ th ' But: 
scien In one of the batteries they found the general, who received - unfortunate man, the tears of his children, and mute 1 " ' " fam forced to d 
lu them with much kindness and attention, and after showing them wife, forcibly excited the omy sion of B., wt wos on thoes : on witha kis fa anecr. aan rr 
struct ill that could interest them for their amusement, ordered several warm-hearted persons who frequently act from the i e of the ' ; ‘ ' om will laugh at me and 
tant, . shots to be thrown amor ra party of toragers outside the walls of moment, when their feelings are excited, wit ut ref n th th Phe maiest fal . fe inds 
S ve te the castle. The shots were promptly returned by the garrison, and impropriety of the action, or the consequences. He t Hualero Js ' wal Car toe reverence st nt 
hic : were thrown with great precisi Hualero was personally known that he would protect him at the risk of his hi He im tv ' ware they treated now Snubbed a 
tions to Rodil and his officers; and being very ¢ nspicuous from hi called the crew. and told them that they must anc | ' ! n th ‘ t treets, quizzed in Cpagrama, pey 
Is ress, all the shot appeared to be directed at him, not one of which | sist in detaining the beat tll thev tout to se l he sailor nered wi in novels, robbed of their borough 
1 Ue ssed more than twenty feet from him and his party. Several sol- who had witnessed the whoie, required noexplar ttoled hi 1 thre People call that the march of 
ers were wounded and one killed by the explosion of a bomb. to depend upon then ‘ l t f insolence. When I was a boy, all 
it : After this military diversion, they repaired to the general's quarters It was now sunset. The vess witl othe the . . ehe » the h were the Bible and Praver Book. ar 
vo 2nd dined with him and several of his officers After ner, the passing the Mor the officer. becoming ir tient P Cor ( a rat tw ntaining our religion, ar the 
tott cral related to the company his gation to ‘ ptair B., ar and in » haughty manne lomanded why his prisoner & t t ‘ ture, what we Want with it It «s 
ught b the following toast: “C 5., the savior of my lift The the boat He was told that he was not ing Very w r ! t { turnir ¢ world upside down, and putting nh 
hea then told him that his secretary had interceded with the government he sa then there is somethine there pointing at ar , t would never get there without 
ares respecting his vessel, and that he might expect a favorable decision. castle, which was still visit hat wi } All the « it e world came by mnovation; and there 
pis olbaiey When the party took leave, the general accor panied then nearly ump into the boat, men, and 7 | for the shore stop BR { the mnovation, neither the he ens above 
a P » Lima The kindness and attention of Hualero to Bo was unre \ a? \ ree sa t. and must « » sl t et nort t ‘ ! e waters that are under the earth. What 
y ’ thed He offered t furnish him anv house in Lima he chose t wit! t Ihe ’ ’ eto] ‘ insta wil ‘ have ' r ith balloor W hat woo m the 
awe select, and was itinually urging favors upon him. PB s property instant ’ ‘ eo wea armed ly t threat et ther What there for but merely to come down 
era was soon after liberated, though it was well known to be liable t inex | e w did not t , ry torisk and perl a hreak their I eral e much safer upor 
ndemnatior That a general officer in the Colombian armv_ his] . t, perha e felt but litth terest, ar ! Irv grour ‘ incestors 4 te bn ntent with the sun, and 
pe at should have se much i ce with the government, will not sur hands armed, t Visest ’ reste f sulmatte ' oor d star ! rave ets; 1 rsooth, the unperti 
hana Tise any one who is acquainted with the state of affairs in Peru at sulky silenc After clearing the Mor they ge : fine breeze r 1M their t nes to the sky. and « 
svat thine carnmed the ul so far I to fear a pursuit, and per ted the eover vy plat every th t suf we had not got as 
recused ‘cause of Hualero’s obligations to B. was as follows :—Several | to return. On the arrival of the vessel at Philadelpl Hualero’ many planets already as we ec do with 
Rut the i is after the Spanish army, under Morillo, had overrun the lived in the family of B. until he had an opportunity to return t s ‘ ‘ i} we should ever have heard a wor 
a great £reatest part of Colombia, and almost annihilated the Patriot forces, his own country. Years had passed away Colombia had esta t par ‘ thad not been for steam engines 
ch from B. was in the Havana, master of a vessel belonging to Philadelphia. _ blished her independence, and had sent her armies, uncer Bolivar, hope Mr. © will t ive his magazine with this article print 
particie He had finished his business, and was on the point of sailing for to assist the republicans Peru, who were struggling for exist- ed with a steam | f he does I shall not dere to read it for 
home, when he was accosted in the street by a man of an ordinary! ence. In 1824, after making a forced march to secure a pass for | fearof being blown up. What did we want with steam engines? 
sures 4ress, with a shabby straw hat, requesting to know if he could have purpose of preventing the junction of the Spanish forces, but |) Did we not beat the French without steam engines? To be sure 
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218 
we did. 1 hate innovations I] shoul ist like to know what is to. than the watchmen never existed ; they would not hurtafly. Things The view from the terrace is not the most picturesque, but it is 
become of all the hackney coach-hor if we are to have steam went on well enough when they had the care of the streets the gayest that can be conceived The Thames diffuses a cheer 
carriage The poor beasts look halfstarved as it is; they will But innovations are not contined to the land, they have even en-| fulness through all the counties where it flows, and this is in itself 
he ten times worse if they are t turned out to make room for croached upon the water Were not London, Blacktriars, and peculiarly cheertul Itisluxuriantly fertile; it is highly cultivated ; 


hall we do for do 


Mav il 
wamized r 


steam engines 5 and what s 
" ' 
roads too! 


They 


ind if they 


have ized 


Max 


lace to 


horses to cut up! Then we must 


our ancestors did very well without ads 


took their time in travelling from one p inother ; 


happened to be too late for the stage they had nothing to do but run 


after it and catch it. Let them try todo so now 
Buildings, too! did ever any mortal see such an overgrown place 
as London is now There is not a dirty ditch within tive miles of 





Paradise-row, or Mount Pleasant, or 


Why can't the 
to their shoy . 
all come to London 


London that has not 
Prospect-place stuck into it 

stick 
it is 
of houses do they Look at them—a 
the timbers, and a basket of bricks for the walls 


got some 
ertizens live in the eity 

The re is the uc h 
And what sort 


of matches for 


as thev used to do, and 


place s the country now 


build buricle 


ckets 


forsooth ! to pick the 
the 


Rail roads—a pretty contrivances 


of the good old wagon-horses, and recular legitimate coac 


horses that had stood the test of ages. Pray what ts to become of 


the farmers, if there are no horses to eat their oats?) And how are 
the rents to be { iid. and the taxes, and the tithes, and the poor rates 
ind who is to pay the interest of the nation }debt? and what will 








vecome of the churchif horses do not eat oatsto enable the farmers 
to pay their tithes and feed the cle roy? Manchester and Li erp vw! 
were quite near enough without the assistance of a rail road; and 
if the building manta es on much longer, there will be no need of 
a road from one to the other, for they will both join, and the people 
niay be in both place t ones People are talking now of rail-roads 
superseding canals, the g ! canals. ha'f of which are already 
Uiree-quarters full of dock-wee land dead cats 

Look at the p pulation. too! iM yple go on inereasing and mult 
plying as if they never intended to leave « ! Hundred nd hun 
reds of peopl ire Coming into the w hohave no right to be 
born. “Phe world is as tull as itean hold alr there is positivels 
o room for any more ‘There was nothing like the number of ehui 
iren to be seen about the streets when | was ov as there now 
| have sometimes half a mind toask th lubberly bows that [| see 
about the streets, what right they had to be here but 3 rhage thie 
would make me ne tnipertinent answer rt \\ er about as 
f they thought that they had as good a right to be here as any one 
else "They should be ashamed the “Ne eXistineg to the mam 
fest inconvenience of genticmen al ladies to wl the ire exceed 
ingly annoving 

Look at the reform bill, that sink of innovation, to speak meta 
phorically; that climax of ty, tha valle tha 
tbs of our constitution hat «le ré that iss It 
opponents have been accu talkur elise unst it Very 
likely they have talked nonset rth we been so flabher ed 
ut the innovation, that they have not ht i What they have been 
wVitivy 

it things go on changiug att te rthe next b red vears 
is they have done of late e shall seares have a rel f the 
old times lett The weather is not as it used to | eu l was a 
hoy ih! those were glorious old times when we h sunshine al 
through the summer, and hard tro ll throu the winter, wher 
yrone half of the year we could bathe every day id forthe other 
half could skate every dav "There tis nothing of that sort now I 
nan buys a parrot skates inthe winter, tt issure to thaw next da 
and at a bow buys a pair of corks one day, there is sure to In ha 
frost next morning Phere is nethin t wet weathe roug 
the winter, and nodry weather all through the summer. Forme: 
we used to have mm eelips or two inthe course of the vear, and we 
used to look at it through smoked gla ind very good fun it wa 
only it used to make our noses black, if we ! tuke care t wl 
the glass properly If we look into the almanac for an eclipse, we 
are sure to see that it is invisil these parts id even if it is 
visible we can never see it, for there is always cloudy weather l 
acarcely know any thing that is now as it used to be when | was a 
hoy Day and night have not quite changed places, but night and 
morning have. What used to be Sunday morning, when L was a litth 
boy, has now, by strange mutation, become Saturday night. | 
wonder why people cannot dine at dinner-time as they used to do 
but every thing ts in disorder; a wild spirit of innovation has se | 





men's minds, and they will do nothing as they used to d nal § 


they oughtto do Things went on well enough when I was a boy 


we had not halt the miseries and calamities that one sees and hears 
of now What an absurd and ridiculous invention is that nasty 
filthy gas! Che buildings where it is made look like rison 

fe, and like infernal regions within; and there alwavs is some 








accident or other happening with it people have thetr houses wi 
up, and it serves them v have Usiness to encourage 
such newlangled tru treets used to be lit up wel 
enough with the good oil lamps, which were quite ‘ 

enough for our ancesto " rk they night have me fora 

but any thing forinnovation! | must contess | like to see the won 
wld greasy lamp-lighters and their nice flaring torches, they were 


fitty times betterthan the modern gas-light men with their little band 


lamps, like so many Guv l’awkes’. 


And what harm have the poor old watehmen done 
set of 


} 
regitimate 


I wonder, that 
they must be dismissed to make 
rhe r 


proper and constitutional! 


room tor a hew police 


and blue coats? gular old watchmen 





were Ul 








defenders of the streets, just as regular as 


the king 1s the defender of the faith, and a more harmless set of men 


nen 


Wh it occasion 
vreat, overgrown, granite monster 
tor 
re? (hur ancestors could go 


bridg 
Blackfriars But of all 


Westminster brid in all 
was there for Waterloo bridge’ a 
that cx 
Southwark bridge 
to Vauxhall over Westminster or 





conscrence 


st ten times more than it is worth. And what oceasion 





and Vauxhall 
! ridge 





the abominable innovations, none ever equalled the Impu lence ot 
New London bridve It was not at all wanted I have been over 
the old one hundreds and hundreds of times. Itis a good old bridge 


that has stood the test of ages, and it ought to have been treated 
with respeet for very antiquity’s sake. As tor people being drown 
edin going under the bridge, nonsense! they would never have been 
frowned if they had done as | did—I always made a pomnt of never 
going under it; and besides, if people are to be drowned they will 
he drowned elsewhere if they are not here 

Talk of innovation, what can be a more outrageous innovation 
than steam-hoats? They have frightened the fish out of the river 





already, and if they go on increasing as thev have done of late, they 
will frighten the fish out of the sea too; and | should like to know 


where all the fishes are to go then We shall be in a pretty mess if 
thev allcome ashore Besides, the sea is obviously made to sail upon 
or else what is the use of the wind? And if we have nothing but 
steam-boats, What will become of the sail-makers People ni these 
revolutionary times care nothing out vested interests. I late in 
novation. L hate every thing that is new | hate new shoes, they 
pine hmv feet; [hate new hats, they pinch my forehead: | hate new 
coats, they put me in mond ot trlor’s tnils I hate every thing new 
except the New Monthly Magazine, and I shall hate that if the 


editor rejects mv article 


EXTRACT FROM COBBETT'S ADVICE TO A FATHER. 














"There is, in the management of babies. something besides lif 
health, strenyth, aa eaut ul s thing t without wii " 
these put tegether are nothing worth; and that is f 

here are, owing to va s Causes, some Who are idiots ut 
i great inany more be woinsane from the misconduct r negiect 
of parents nd nerally, ft the children being « nitted to the 
care of I knew, in Pennsvivania, a chi is ind as 
sprightly, and as intelligent a child as ever was 1. made an idiot 
for life by boing, When ut CVE sol siiuty lark « set 
by a maid servant rder to terrify it inte silences l thought- 
le ‘ ‘ tu fi st enace 1 { t on i y itt : he 
the pl ise is t nd t last, t educe oto siler put iti 
tl closet iut the r sent tol t ! “he went i 
na few minutes, and f ul t } if | ver 
that. but was tor lite an idpot When the parent \ di beer 

ay ! two malht 1 Visit of pleasure ‘ me, tive 
vere told that the eh } f t wy Were tt 1 the 
use I hae irl, however, who was a neighbors dat ter. bei 
n her ce ith-bed about ten vears afterwards, could not e in ps ‘ 
without sending tor the mother of the child ow be ea i 
in) and asking tergiven f le The mother herself wa 
however, the greatest offender of the two: aw © lifetime sOrrov 
ind of rt thon Wa 7 isfiment too whit for he I her 
us ml lr) sands t t! sands of human beings have been 
leprived of the cnses by these and simular means 
‘ 
It is not | since that we read, in the newspapers, of achi t 








in Yoserlaate t Birnie un, Ithink it was. bw beime thus 
trighterme I'he | rents h ne out to what rs ealled never 
ing party Phe servants, naturally enough, had their party at | 
7 the mistress wl Vy some unex pected cident, had bee rought 
| vw atan early hour, finding the parler tull of compa ran uy 
stairs to see about her child, about two or three vears She 
found it with its eves open, but touching it, she f | it 
rpiate The doctor Was sent forin vain: it was quite ! Ihe 
maid atfeeted to know nothing of the cause; but some one of the 
parties assem Hed discovered, pinned up to the curtams of the be 
fig made uy partly « i frightful mask! This, as the 
wretched girl co sed, had been done to keep the child w! 
she was with her company below When one reflects the a 
uish that the poor littl thi must have endured efore the ‘ 
was quite frightened out of it, one can fir no terms sutlicient 


trong to express the abhorr ! 
mur and. if it was beyond the reac! 


iuse, as in the cases ¢ 


the law, in making no provision for punishment peculiarly seve 
ha out of respect to hu n ture supposed su h crimes t ‘ 
But if the girl was criminal; if death, or ite r 
se Was her due, what was the eot the ents, and especially 
f the wr! And what wast! tf the who suffered 
that mother, and w i ips, t pote rhe I ect er st 
sacred duty! 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

A more magnificent and delughttul roval residences ! rly be 
imagmed than that of Windsor Castle The « ence on whi 
the castle stands is detached ft every other, d advanced int 
the plain which it commands; it falls in a bold slope om one side 
while it is easv of access on the other; and is the palace occupies 
ilmost all the brow, the whole hill seems but a base to the building 
it rises in the midst of an enchanting country, and it is there the 
most distinguished spot: but though the situation is singular, it ts 
not extravagant; it is great, but not wil it is im itself nobis 


and all around it is beautiful 


it is full of villas and villages, and they are scattered all over it, not 


ther; 
waste is in sight; country churches and 


crowded toge no hurry of business appears, and no dreary 


gentlemen's seats are 





ds and the trees 

seems lnproved, but improved for the purposes of pleasure; all 
I } pur} } 

} 


every where intermixed with the fic Every spot 


are 


rural; none are solitary: and the amenity of the plain is at the 





nstrasted with the rich woods in the Great Park, their 


their shad 


same time ¢ 


height 


The 


Windsor are classic ground 


and their verdure 





t 


pted the first essavs 


is the more interesting, as all the environs 


prospect 
The forest prom 
} 


¢ p , : 
i Pope Ss mus¢ his f 


Cooper's Hill 


‘to his poem on 
Runnemede 


ind Denham owes all 


That beautiful eminence overlooks 
l Behind it is Chertsey, the 


t place illustrious in English history 
retreat of Cowlev ; before it Horton, the residence of Milton; and 
lirectly in front of the castle is Stoke churchyard, which Gray 


chose for the scene of his Elegy, and the place of his burial. 
The castle itself and 
and of genius 
this seat of the 
tdward TH 
hall of his knights. 


chapel which he 


its appendages abound with monuments of 
The 
Order of 


his family, and his peers, are 


remains of chivalry where 


the 


every 


Garter; and the rude 


ichievements of I proper 
The pride of Wolsey still 


intended 


lecorations for the 


ippears in the for his obsequies, and 


which might be the mausoleum of a race of kings with propriety 
Phe terrace was built by Elizabeth—was the resort of her warriors 
ind statesmen, and is a work worthy of her reign. Here Shaks 
poare haga the scene of his comedy, when the queen dictated the 
subject; and Datchet Mead still retains its name; and the sawpit 
where the fairies lurked, mav be traced; and the oak of Herne the 
hunter is standing Che poets of later lavs have alwavs haunted 
e spot ind have celebrated the delights of Windsor as refine 
nents on the pleasures of ¢ harles I].'s lissipated court, and the 
najesty of the seat as reflecting lustre on the trophies of Queen 
Anne's triumphant reign 

Che vast dimensions. also, and the stvle of the building, which 
however deficient in some points of elegance nd proportion 


iilways retains an air of magnificence ropriation of dis 











tinct apartments to the several great officers of state, and the ex 
tent of the d 1ins appendant on the ¢astle; the groves in the 
Great Park, of eightec les in circumference nd the hills of the 
forest retiring to a distant horizon, are additional circumstances to 
istinguish this from all other royal residences. Gap er's Mag 
PETRARCHS LIBRARY. 

The en ent f the reign of Lorenzo Celsi was sti 
\ i ficent bequest fr Petrarch, of which the Ve 
etians have proved themselves but little worthy. The poet a 
pears to have cont late his visits to the Lagune with no or 
nar satista n mn r re ubstants v to testilv hits 

’ le , f the ‘ ent spit itv of the ep ’ ‘ ered 
his libra isa lea In 1362, while the 7 rue Was reging at 
I 1, he had tixed his eat Venice, which was fre mii 
fe Om fis As panied him ind for their convevanece he 
Vas oulise lt ret rar erous ar ey ? ve stud of rae 
I es. (nthe fourth of Septe er in that vear he wrote to the 
erate I wisl vil thre will of r Savio id of the 
ky elist self to make St lark heir of v library Lis 
wt st itions were, that the ks sho neithe e sold nor 

4 t t ta ch should be provided. in which the 
ghtbe secure ag t fire weather. The great cor ‘ 

opt ' i ind addressed its thanks erms of 

tes per t exagye ed, if we remember the times 
‘ ‘ vere t n l'o a scholar r ‘ n poetr 

ral | s im the Ay W h be ced t 
the f vet M ' fin ter vears Was verted int I 
naster fort! { St. Sem hre wis = ed as resi ‘ 
for the poet is a | v for s ks This collecti 
‘ formed the 1 s of the now est ible librarv of St 
Mark. t i bwi ns extens tained amy tre 
sures of n ull price \ o the wwe enumerated a ME 
iH ‘ ve Petra N “igeros - rett 
(ireek « i r ‘ t \ ts ci the entire | 

! oreat rt tthe) = slate \ La trus Pr 

wd int hand-writ ip " w! the translator 
inst t Creek rlect GAuinetiliar am ost of t 
vorks of ¢ slate Petrarc! mself, who prote 

sti i t e great R inj sopher I 
Venetians, to their shame evously neglected the poet's g 
When Ton asini requested permissi to inspect the ke 
ear 1 es enth cent v, he s lt to the as 
Mark's shere he tive t se | Am Words irt 

t t |} thy pet od 
! i ue Is i s wer ‘ res ‘ ! 
cs ~ \ ! 

BUONAPATE S&S MARRIAGE WITH MARIE LOUISA. 
Napolec ha tried every eans Hithert eX jt that of si 
ind forbearance, to attach to his lance one ot the great powers 
Europe Prussia, Austria, Russia, all | rove nsincere 
rally enough. because ill-treated but naparte, with the sell 
irtiality of his country, did not see the outrageousness a 
injustice of his own ambition: nevertheless, as this alliance W 
necessary, he resolved to recur to the ld cement of Europear 
narchies, viz. marriage A wish to have s, perhaps the | 
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— 
it is of allving with ancient royalty, gave additional strength to his pur- round her neck some very rich pear! necklaces, joined with diamond ‘cited to hear Mr. Jones sing the music of Musaniello. He ex 
eer pose; and, for a long time, a divorce with Josephine had been me- clasps, and her long black hair hung in manifold tresses on her ules it sweetly, and sometimes with surprising tenderness, taste 
tself ditated ; she herself had foreseen it, and her voice had from the first’ shoulders and back, intermingled with a profusion of gold tinsel. and efk I've sworn he shall not perish it Calm thee t 
ted ; dissuaded her husband from assuming the crown. He had sought In this condition, exposed tothe excessive heat of the weather, and rest ure given in that ample and rich voice, which is a tr 
not to show to the French public the inconvenience of there being no of the crowded room, and having to end ll the torments of ex- | to a vocalist in the sec 1 nieoht. the arcarole. a t 
eary heir to the empire. He had adopted prince Eugene as his suc- cessive thirst and hunger, was this poor creature to remain during I've sw dec. we udlv encored mesidering the seas 
are cessor in Italy, the son of Hortensie and Louis as his successorin two whole days, unattended by any one of her sex, excepting at an excellent house I'he chorusses were. as usual, exces 
spot France The infant died. After this event, which took place in night. At the close of the second day, the mask of paste was to be well re cx ( 1 Fisher has concluded her engagem« 
| are 1807, whispers of an imperial divorce were circulated at court At takenolf; onthe third she was to undergo the customary ceremoni The lively evidences of gratification, always awarded to her per 
the Tilsit perhaps, certainly at Erfurt, there was question of a mar- ous purification at the vapor bath, and on the morning of the fourth, formances, are the surest test of that taste and genius with wh 
their riage between Napoleon and a Russian princess,—an alliance the bridegroom was lett at liberty to enter into his connubial rights. lL has bee fled by nature She s departed 
which perfectly suited his views at that time The idea was not These ceremonies are always observed in ‘Turkey on the occasion [ scuit where her deserved celebrity will render her a promune 
I l 
is of relished at St. Petersburgh, where the voice of the court and queen- of a marriage, and only differ in pownt of spl raccording to the ttract Mr. Forest plaved the Gladiator one night, w } 
“savs mother was against France, The coldness on this point was one condition and wealth of the parties \ wccustomne s. M Clifflon and Mr. Ha have ft 
noon proot of the insincerity of the Roman alliance At Schoenbrunn t ed the A t tre Mrs. Daf? re-« we t 
iede now, the same idea was suggested with respect to Austria; and the FULTON AND THE FIRST STEAM BOAT, Ricl nal-hall As the weather has, ina great measure, prevente 
the emperor Francis. ck spite his pride, apy reciated all the advantage of “When,” said Mr. Fulton I was building my first steam-boat at r att { ‘ the we : ec, t 
and the offer: it was accepted, and. to cover the agreement, peace Was New York, the project Was viewed by the publi either with mndith ther re As tr ‘ 
Gray made, apparently severe, really moderate. rence or contempt, as a visionary scheme. My friends, indeed, wer 
The ditficul toa man of anv feeling, was to break it to the civil. but they were shy hey listened with patience to my expla . 
: a i . . ! I 
its of unfortunate Josephine She had been fond and faithful; dignified nations, but with a settled cast of incredulity on their countenances , 
. : w LabN MIEN mn i ee wil \ r 1 ft Vt 
shere in her new rank, as amiable in her old. But she was to be di- | feit the full force of the lamentation of the poet ' 
perevrinat ot the uiry ancl the i Glass S ‘ , 
‘ — heed t< ss hition: o sh TY | “toth 5 . . I 
rudé vorced a sng ed to his ambiti soty or, a he termed it to tlhe J “ fit them inst ea here under the irecth ot M Wa Iba 
roper welfare of France.’ She used all a Womans entreaties, endured A ear, now 1 “ 
imore certainly ean t eof the prettiest little theatre tt 
y still the anguish of wounded love and mortified pride He was inex As I had occasion to pass daily to and trom the building-vward, while { ' 
" - jon ccond vit tive Th in int pits 
mid rable, and she obeyed; professed her willingness, with tears in- my boat was in progress, | have often loitered unknown near thie , : ' 
' : é ‘ he \ " Varna te ay ee 
riety leed, to consent to a divorce, and took all the steps necessary to idle groups of strangers, gathering in little circles, and heard various Me W 
alt i py is the f ‘ 
rriors obtain jt. Nay, even after her doom was sealed, she consented still imquiries as to the object of this new vehicl The language was , ; 
. . ' , . . | ritat ! wintaimn suct ! era t 
haks to act the empress of the pageant. She attended a solemn cere uniformly that of scorn, or sneer, or ridicule. The loud laugh ofter 
{ vould ena it ecies of at 1 jla 
d the monial, the thanksgiving service for a peace to which she alone rose at my expense; the dry jest ; the wise leulation of t Fulton : a 
; : i the pr 1 t rra t vi el 
wpit was sacrificed: and at length retired to Malmaison, with the state folly Never did a single encouraging remark a bright hope r . 
1 ‘ ’ ; : tistact ea tuhit cpa ( ‘ 
e the ind title of empress This took place i: the last days of 1809, worm wish, cross my pat! Silence itself was but politeness, vei Ss 
, . . ' t \v i ‘ ‘ ‘ eX 
unted Ambassadors were then des} atched to Vienna. to demand, as had ing its doubts, or hiding its reproache Atk th the d urrive : . . \ 
. ‘ ‘ { I 1 1 itv ! yer \ Ww 
efine been agreed on. the | hduchess Marie Louisa The when the experiment was to be put inte operatior | e it was oy 
~ t ! every ‘ \I \\ i u t “ 
the suit was granted; and the marriage, by proxy, was performed in| @ most tryin ind interesting occasion I invites ny trie ! , 
{ ‘ ver the t ‘ ‘ i ‘ { ti 
Lueen Is10 Napol mm Went to meet his new empress at Sotssons The yon urd, to Witness the first success try Man rt ‘ tre thee t New-York at | wlelpl wi 
: ceremony ot her reception und entry was modelled after those of me the PAVOESO atten as a matter of per pis tick i i Merl "“ ech el the | ' \! 
hich her aunt, the unfortunate Marie Antoinette W hat comparisons wnitest, that they did it with reluctance, fearing to be the partner ‘ 
rtion did not the relationship and simila of each situation s est! of min riificats nd net of mv tra h. Is ellaw that ' 
: i t T ‘ 
f dis At a ball given by prince Schwartzenberg. the Austrian ambassa- 11 my case there Were many re ns te doubt of Vn success # = | 
, ' ' ‘ the ‘| ‘ " the iron 
© ex dor, in honor of the imperial nuptials, a fire br ke out. and many Phe machinery was new and ill made; mat t f it Were con a9 
s ‘ e ' i! | tter te | 
nm the le perished: the prince's sister amongst the rest In recount structed by mechantes unsecustomed to suc \ x 
t t ‘ 1 < 
of the ing this accident, the Parisians remembered that of the Plaes icultws might reasonably be presumed to ‘ tt ely ' Vek 
= . ‘ ‘ t i ‘ i “ 
ea to Louis Quinze, whe it the re ine for Marie Antoinette’s mar- trom other causes Phe moment arrived in which the word was 
‘ ne 1 
riacre so many hu reds had heen crush lt ith D I to in riven tor the vessel te ove Niy ! s were in rou i . . MI 
; 2 : ! ’ t espect or reward to that writt \ r 
the deck. There was anxtety, mixed with fear " rthem. ‘They i , 
‘ ‘ \ a ol ! ‘ iw ( un 
HINTS FOR LOVERS. were silent, and sad, and weary. 1 read im their looks nothi t . . 
t ‘ itr at “ ! ‘ 
sti If a youth ts w Iva 1 towards ar lamsel, as he \ es isaster, and t repeated of my eflorts. “The il w i , 
: ' i ‘ i ‘ 1 
e Ve his happiness let him t ¥ mv advice ill on the when she the boat moved a sma istanee al topye 1 ln el * , : ’ ' 
I ‘ 
pt ay least expects hi nd take note of the appearance of all that is Ole lo the silence of t e precedi ent now cceeded , : 7 
or under her contr Obser if the s! fits neat if the We murs of discontent n oituthons, ar wl or hie l \ \ , 
his » clean. a the hair well | ahvadl nd Ix ld forcive vn could hear dist lv repeated, ‘Ll told vou 1 es t . : . 
i ‘ | at 
lered eaki i i¢ ent, ot he scuve easy novel hid wilish seclern I wish we were we out ot u I elevat \ : : 
ing at vay under t us! fa sofa. oral sn the rniture ofthe Upon a plattor ‘ essed the ass I state Lkuew | 
, é tl 
miu prettiest foot i the world be el s will ever be avol not what Ww th rath tif thev w punet . 
nee he we re te j if it we pe nee \w , t et halt ir, | wor ently " ithe. ot 
gaye lwavs what 1 ' ‘ nartict eine ' that t Dhis s t respite Was l 
to the } P \ ere | ' tis equent 1 " 4 her went in \ " ned the ma iia covered t t 
of the | sure | s inite ! t Jomest) t- Was t uljustinent sani t Work l | ' 
Elis ters ‘ ‘ cer Wis ated. “Uhe t Was put i t - t ol , 
‘ w 
ad nor tain sat Ww icr fo t \ « { ‘ " \ll we tell imereds one ‘ ' 
h the - sas " ‘ ft ‘ cn trust t evidence of their own sense We lett the tair er { 
‘ | ‘ 
a“ New- York WW passed throu the r 1 ove \ 
‘ f i 
rms of TURKISH MARRIAGE, scener { the hu mm we deserved the ust ssofAl- , . , . \ 
es | not better des t. than in the w f Vv; we reached t res I then, even then, 1 It ses Mr W Wi 
t ‘ Ss pres t {fs © 4 ‘ ‘ e in achieved Iw © vet of dis t | ‘ . 
ced { ‘ « , P | t horatshes where wl ‘ tin’ t t it w the 
- 
tax- t { 7 Yh ‘ 1; ori eit ubted if it « ere 
ence . . t t ,aASs ta i 
ect ‘ - 1 1} le ~) ' } ’ e+ ‘ t er P s ‘ P 
fst ctensive front of the } filled wit! row ver ew | » im ie : ‘ . 
' 
v tre bee ‘ the f ‘ . te t ‘ the ‘ | 1 ‘ ‘ tu t | . 
‘ 
Ms t l ‘ t ww ore the hist it " t t ' ae \ P ‘ 
tt . ' ' > 
\ t si) ‘ t ‘ ‘ | { , \ 
| . t Its its t it t« 1 ' ' ‘ 
‘ enton ane W her ‘ ' ‘ M , 
it } vith st st 3 . t0 fos ant , 1 ’ : 
les em } 1. erve * te t \ ‘ 
I " ' 4 wded with mal Ik vi ‘ t , 
i 
sg ‘ Oe . that t , : 
| t tv that] ‘ tat not t t NI 
> ‘ ‘ the pal | ent ‘ ve a t ' . " 
» et vered « } | = ' ' e inte 
iT ta ve ‘ 
‘ Hv ‘ i ) | 
‘ r t {w h Was mit ‘ P 
' , 
ah 4 ‘ THE DRAMA. rchmen 
, in THE NEW-YORK STAGE. rm et 
] t er | ‘ es littl t mit lott = . ‘ 
wers ' ' , : I j s for the t larti« I . ' 
ra re > t 
nd siet the t t . 
- ' all : on her I The : i ‘ ‘ i i ‘; j 
he self t re well t ‘ ees i t e opera t ‘ . 
vas a ple Trois eof tissue. Pork rp . ! ls 
" Park res ‘ 
a the with ; = ‘ , 
ew 4 ' , 
r ‘ ~ i rnament « © of whict 1 
. \ for tlie ston. She wore I curiosit ‘ eve ce! , rally ex j 
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LETTERS FROM THE ABSENT EDITOR. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


I have emerged from my berth this morning for the 


firat time since we We 
seven days before astrong north-west gale 
the sky, is not yet blown out, and my he id and hand, as you will 
any thing but at right: If y } 


GENTLEMEN 


hate been running six or 


ett the Capes 
which, by the seuds in 


see by my pen nanship, are ru have 


ever plunged about in a cold rain storm at sea for seven successive 


ine how | have amused myself 


days, you can imag 
I wrote to you after my pilgnmage to the tomb ot Washing 
ton. It was almost the only object of natural or historical interest 


in our own country that | had not visited, and that seen, | made 


all haste back to embark, in pursuance of my plans ef 
At Philadelphia I found a first-rate me rehant brig, the 
new. and 


travel, for 
Europe 
Pacific, on the eve of sailing for Havre 
had a French captain and no passengers three very essential cir 
and IT took 


river, und on the succeeding morn 


She was nearly 


cumstances to my taste a berthin her without hesitation 


The next day she fell down the 
ing I followed her with the captain in the steam-boat. On board 
the latter | found some ten or twelve acquaintances on their way to 
Baltimore, and among them Mr. Berrien, of the late cabinet, whom 
{ mention for the sake of recording my last impression betore de 
parture. We had arrived at Delaware city, off which the brig lay 


anchor, and having parted from imy friends, Lwas stepping over 





the boat-side into the captain’s gig, when Mr, Berrien recalled me 


One word,” said he, in a very emphatic tone, as T turned round to 


the group, ‘come back Amerirvan! "They were the last words ad 
s i 
ilressed to me inmy native land meback American! I wish 


they could be said as impressively to every young man embarking 


from our country for foreign travel 


Some ten or fifteen vessels, bound on different vovages, lav in the 
roads waiting for the pilot boat, and as she came down the river 
they all weighed anchor together and we got under way. It was a 


beautiful sight—so many sail in close company under a smart breeze 
and I stood on the quarter-deck and watched them in a mood of 
mingled happiness and sadness till we reached the Capes. “There 


was much to elevate and much to depress me The dream of my 


hfe-time was about to be realized 
fair Italian cities, with their world of asso 


Iwas bound to France, and those 


lation and interest were 


within the limit of a voyage, and all that one looks to for happiness 
in change of scene, and all that | had been passionately wishing and 
imagining since J could dream a day-dream or read a book, was be 
fore me with a visible certainty ; but my home was receding rapidly 
perhaps for years, and the chanees of death and 
mind—and J had lett 


vdversity in my 


absence crowded upon my friends, (inany 


many as dear to me, any of them, as the whole sum of my comin 
enjoyment) whom a thous und possible accidents might remove or 
estrange, and [| scarce knew whether 1 was more happy or sad 


Je made Cape Henlopen about sun-down, and al! shortened sail 


and came to. ‘The little boat passed from one to another, taking off 


the pilots, and in a few minutes every sail was spread again, and 


} 


away they went with a d ishing breeze , Sore on one course and some 


on another, leaving us, in less than an hour, apparently alone on the 


sea. By this time the clouds had grown black, the wind had 


strengthened into a gale, with fits of rain; and as the order was 


given to © close-reef the topsails,” T took a last look at Cape Henlo 
pen, just visible in the far edge of the horizon, and went below 

Oct 
of the lony storm, before which we have been driven fora week, lie in 


Is. —Itis a day tomake one in love with life. The remains 


white, turreted masses around the horizon, the sky overhead is spot 
D Gaaad 


lessly blue, the sun is warm, the wind steady and { i. but soft as a 


child's breath, and the sea—I must sketch it to vou more elaborate 
ly. We are in the Gulf Stream. ‘The water here, as you know 
even tothe cold banks of Newtound!and. ts always blood-warm, and 
the temperature of the air mild atall seasons, and just now, like a 
south wind on land in June. Hundreds of sea-birds are sailing 
round us-—the spongy sea weeds washed from the West Indian 
rocks, a thousand miles away in the southern latitudes, float by in 


masses—the sailors, barefoot and bareheaded, are scattered 


large 


over the rigging, doing “ fair-weather work and just inthe edge of 


the horizon, hidden by every swell, stand two vessels with all sail 
spread, making, with the first fair wind they have had in many days 
tor America 

This is the first day that I have been able to be long enough on 
deck to study the sea. it not, ha 
a constantand chilly rain which would have prevented me from en 


Even wer however, there been 
oying its grandeur, so that I am reconciled to my unusually severe 

s a r 
I came on deck this morning and looked arownd, and for 


Much 


as | had watched the sea from our bold promontory at Nahant, and 


sickness 
an hour or two I could searce realize that it was not a dream 


calms, the scene 
At the 
! looking 


the leeward quarter, | saw, stretching up from the keel, what] ean 


wellas I thought I knew its character in storms and 


which was before me, surprised and bewildered me utters 


first elance, we were just in the gorge of the sea, a over 





only deseribe as a hill of dazzling blue, thirty or forty feet in real al 
titude, but sloped so far away that the white crest seemed to mea 
cloud, and the space between a sky of the most wonderful beauty 
and brightness. A moment more, and the crest burst over with a 
splendid volume of foam; the sun struck through the thinner part 
of the swell in a line of vivid emerald, and the whole mass swept 
under us, the brig rising and riding on the summit with the buoy 


ancy and grace of a bird 


Nothing that I ever saw 


be impressed upon my mind forever 
No sunset, no lake 


on land at all compares with it for splendor 
scene of hill and water, no fall, not even Niagara, no glen or moun 
tain gap ever approached it The waves had had notime to “ knock 
as the sailors phrase it, and it was a storm at sea without 
| looked off to the horizon, and the long 


down,’ 
the hurricane and rain. 
majestic swells were heaving into the sky upon its distant limit, anc 
between it and my eve lay a radius of twelve miles, an immensé¢ 
plain flashing with green and blue and white, and changing place 
and color so rapidly as to be almost painful to the sight. I stood 
holding by the taflerel an hour, gazing on it with a childish delight 
and wonder lhe spray had broken over me repeatedly, and as we 
shipped half a sea at the scuppers at every roll, | was standing halt 
the time up to the knees in water; but the warm wind on my fore 
head, atter a berth, and the 


beauty lavished upon my sight were so delicious that I forgot all 


week s confinement to my excessive 
and it Was only in ¢ ompliance with the captain s re pe ated suggestion 
that | changed my position 

| mounted the quarter-deck, and pulling off my shoes, like a school 
boy, sat over the leeward rails, and with my feet dipping into the 
warm sea at every lurch, gazed at the glorious show for hours. | 
lo not hesitate to say that the formation, progress, and final burst 
heautiful 


a bright sun, are the most gorgeously 


| must describe it like a jeweller to you, or I 


ol a sea-Wave, in 
sight under heaven 
can never convey mv ill pressions 

First of all, a quarter ot a@ 


caught by an uncommonly high wave, rushing night upon your track 


mile away to windward, your eve Is 
and heaping up slowly and constantly as it comes, as if some huge 
inimal were ploughing his path steadily and powerfully beneath the 
Its 
clear and smooth as enamel, 
atthe summit with a crest of foam 


surface vround,”’ as a painter would say, is of a deep indigo 


its front curved inward, like a shell 


and turned over flashing and 
changing perpetually in the sunshine, like the sudden out-burst of 
a million of “unsunn'd diamonds,’ and right through its bosom, as 
the sea falls off, or the angle of refraction changes, there runs a shift 
ing band of the most vivid green, that you would take to have been 
the cestus of Venus as she rose from the sea, it is so supernaturally 
translucent and beautiful, As it nears vou, it looks in shape like 
the prow of Cleopatra's barge, as they paint it in the old pictures; 
but its colors, and the grace and majesty of tts march, and its mur 


mur, (like the low tones of an organ, deep and full, and, to my ear 


ten times as articulate and solemn) almost startle you into the belief 
that itisasentient being, risen glorious and breathing from the ocean 
As it reaches the ship, she rises gradually, for there is apparently 
an under-wave driven before it, which prepares her for its power ; 


ind as it touches the quarter, the whole magnificent wall breaks down 
heneath vou with a deafening surge, and a volume of foam issues 
from its bosom, green and blue and white, asif it had been a mighty 
casketin which the whole wealth ot the sea, crysoprase, and eme 
rald, and brilliant spars had been heaped and lavished at a throw 
This is the “ tenth wave, 
be smooth about you, and the sparkling and dymg foam falls into 


and, for four or five minutes, the sea will 


the wake, and may be seen like a white path, stretching away over 
till you are tired of gazing at 1t. Then comes an 


ind with the same shape and motion 


the swelis behind 
other from the same direction 
and so on till the sun sets, or your eyes are blinded and your brain 
iddy with splendor 

! am sure this language will seem exaggerated to you, but, upon 
the faith of the captain has turned im, and it is near 
midnight and a dead calm) it is a mere skeleton, 2 goldsmith’s in 
I long ago learned that first lesson of a man 


1 lonely man 


ventory, of the reality 


of the world, “to be astonished at nothing,’ but the sea has over 


reached my philoseophy—quite. Lam changed to a mere child, in 
| I 1 
De assured no view of the ocean from land can 


Within even the outermost Capes 


my wonder rive 


you a shadow of an idea of it 
the swell is broken, and the color of the water in soundings is es 


sentially different—mere dull and earthy Go to the mineral cabi 


nets of Cambridge or New-Haven, and look at the fluor s; 


iT tha 


the uma the clearer specimens ot rysoprase and rt: 
and diamond, and imagine them all polished and clear, and flung at 


reuorse 


your feet by millions in a neon day sun, and it may help your con 


after astorm. You may “swim on bladders 
at Nahant and Rockaway tli you are gray, and be never the wiser 


The 


old sailor, promoted from 


ceplions of the sea 


is called, and the second mate, a fine rough 


middle watch 


‘the mast,” as walking the quarter-dech 


stopping his whistle now and then with a gruff how do vou head 


«} 


or ‘keep her up, you lubber,” to the man at the helm; the “silver 


shell” of a waning moon, ts just visible through the dead-lights over 


my shoulder, (it has been up two hours, to me, and, by the differ 


ence of our present meridians, 1s just Tsing Now over a ce rtain hill 


and peeping soitly in at an eastern window that | have watched 


I 
many a time when its panes have been silvered by the same « 





ast 
alehymy) and so, after a walk on the deck for an hour to look at the 
stars and watch the phosphorus in the wake, and think of ——, I'l! 


get lo my own uneven pillow, and sleep too! 


and 


The 


iabrtual 


their vw ices 
} 


too, by 


1 judg 


muscles of the face, by long practice, may be subdued to any 


of women 


e much of men 
expression ; physiognomy ts fallacious; the organs of the head are 
easily concealed ; but I am assured by all my experience, that the 
tone of the voice has a constant affinity with the tone of the mind 

Friendship, to be permanent, must be perfectly independent; for 
such is the pride of the human heart, that it cannot receive a favor 
without a feeling of humiliation, and it will almost unconsciously 
harbor a constant wish to lower the value of the gift by diminishing 


thatof the donor. We esteem benefactors as we do tooth-drawers, 


‘The single view of the ocean which | got at that moment, will!! who have cured us of one pain by inflicting another 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE MUTATIONS OF LIFE. 


A SAT ie 





How vain are the schemes and projections of man 
His enjoyments illusive and feeting! 
Since the changes arising through lite’s narrow span 


Are all his fond wishes defeating 


The visions of pride, and those structures sublime 
For fame rear'd with pompous endeavor ; 

Shall be crush’d into nought bv the finger of time 
Like the dreams of ambition—for ever! 


Little thinks the vain beauty, so pleasing! 


and sorrow: 





gay 

Of « peedy decay, age 

And the miser with toil hoards up treasures to-day 
Which a profligate squanders to-morrow. 


For our children we image, through life's busy scenes 
Length of vears, and the bliss of enjoving 

But, alas! the dark blight of feil death intervenes 
The flower in its blossom destroying 

(er the mind from these truths sad feelings would stea! 
Allenergy deeply depressing ; 

If a power Supreme had not deign’d to reveal 
A charm, ev'ry evil redressing. 


Our duties prescribed will dispel ev'ry gloon 
If to heaven and 
Thev’ll hallow this life, and 


When al! 


man pure ly cherish'd ; 
eternally bloom 
that is human hath perish’d ! 


GREAT COATS AND HATS. 


There is much to be gathered froma great coat. | believe my 
subject, if translated into Greek or Latin, with a grave ology after 
it, would not be found unworthy the consideration of philosophers 


especially as I do not remember that the critics have taken notice 


of it. Here! stand by the window, and look down into the street 
See that elderly gentleman talking to his friend on the corner, with 


Nothing could be more plain in its make 

and the cloth is of the 
It is buttoned with three buttons around his body, that can 
J No show His hat 


i cCapacious, 
It's so conceited ! 


the snuff-colored surtout. 
vet you may observe it is cut exactly to fit, 


finest 
but comfort 


scarcely yet be terme 


is not new. I detest a staring new hat lal 


ways feel inclined to quarrel with a fellow who has a palpably new 


hat; but this one betrays neatness without ostentation, and care 





without pride. It has been brushed, but the servant did it. Then 
the nap is short. There is something so gentlemanly in a short 
napped hat and the mm has such a modest breadth There's 
lignity ina wide rim. It’s out of the fashion; but then it’s aber 

it. Its retiring and respecta and casts a shadow over the 
eyes, as if the wearer were thinking. 1 have a contempt for a man 


It tells of dippancy and a whalebone 
end upon it the old gentleman is rich. You 
Look at those boots 

and the over-shoes as bright; the snowy-whit 
" 


whose hat has a narrow rim 
You may dey 
don’t feel sure of it 


cane 
It's clear as daylight 


they are mirrors 


cravat, without collar; the spotless gloves; the plain gold-headed 
cane. ‘Take my word for it, that gentleman dines at tour, and sips 


1 wine after dinner that glides down the throat like oul 


Here comes a bird of a different feather. There's a cloak, now 


tlung over the shoul 


with its ample drapery of superfine blue clott 
der, the broad collar and facing in front of black velvet ; and the hat 
a little one side. That man likes Pelham better than Waverley 
Hie’s a fine fellow, with good blood in his veins. He does not take 
oysters often, but when he does it is at Windust’s. Edgerton makes 
his clothes; and if you were to tell him of any other hatter than St 


John he would stare, and say nothing. You see those cloaks in the 


box-doors of the theatres | have heard voices coming out of the 
late at night, mixed with segar smoke, in catches of “ Behold, how 


} 


wright!y breaks the morning,” and ©‘ Your barcarole merrily singing 
That's a buck 
After him cor 


!man, witha shaggy double 
the 


has a pair of thick gloves 


nes a broad-shouldere« 


buttoned across his chest, and close 


rtable! He 


He too ts a blood 


up t& 


ver-coat, 


hb, but 


breast 


hin tou com 


lined om the 


ack with fur but in his own way 
own set 


He scorns a fop, and seeks distinction only among his 
] und is a le 


trol He os care 


and | 


lrives fast horses, ing manat a 
, 


less about his Appares val 


H 


His hat is unbrushed oots um 


with a sort of good-natured savage bravado 
He 


ind suvs 


yut he sw wyeers 


leall 


cevitry h 


gang now wil hin rime bang-up himself 1s 





slang and he has tixe 


i man down, 
r staring a modest girl out of count 


Dick 


his flint tor him,” an 


laughs aloud, and tells she's “ net so slow w! 
at she’s © real bunAr 


nahee, 
answers, th AU 

Phere is a kind of surtout people call a 
loak 
with silk. It 


, Which runs 


wrapper It is a 


blending of the two orders of ¢ und great-coat, stuffed wit 


yenerauy 


has a wide collar 
the 


cotton, and lined in 


kind of soft far in front, ar 


of some 





the culls of the sleeves are also of fur It is sometimes fasten 
tight around the body with a belt. I have never vet been mis 
taken in a Wrapper; t belong to your true gentleman. None other 


thing ever cut by 


It leans towards 


dare wear it, for it is the most awk ward-looking 


shears, only for the assoc.ations connected with it 
literature, and has a pretty tinge of aristocracy. The wearer will swear 
“truth out of England” that he 1s not any one of consequence, but 
don’t beheve him. He thinks he is not, but he deceives himself. There 
is the true pride of a gentleman lurking in his veins, which bursts 
out thus in his wrapper. He ther men 
are. else he would never dream of mounting such a soleciem in the 


f personal cconomy. Of the 


feels he is not exactly as 


scucnce ¢ ai forms and qualities of 
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those troublesome disguises that we wear,’’ as dear old John Mil- merited praise are, for that generous frankness, entitled to more than great source of heat by three millions of miles, or one thirtieth of t 


ton says, a practical and meditative mind can gain most informa- 
tion from this. I have despised people for be-dizening and bedaub- 
ing their coats with lace, and afterwards found them tine fellows. I 
have felt a disposition to horsewhip a man for his mustachios ; have 
detested a slender youth, in consequence of the exorbitant magni- 
tude of his whiskers ; and once conceived a rankling enmity against 
a stranger, for wearing an uncommonly low-crowned hat; and I 
have lived to respect and love each and all of these; but, in your 
genuine wrapper, there’s ‘no mistake I only know five, which 
really come under that class, (for they have been sometimes badly 
imitated by a few of “ nature’s ordinary sale work,’’) and I traced 
each of them to their source, which clearly confirmed my theory. 
‘he first two I was acquainted with; they were editors; one an 
old veteran, who had weathered more political and literary gales 
than he could count, and is now rather an oracle in his party—the 
other a young, ardent, and promising writer, who has advocated his 
claims to the wrapper by many elegant compositions. ‘The third— 
you may see it to this day—the identical one, in his pictures, Was an 
author of genius in the humorous, pathetic, and historical, sufficient 
for ever to consecrate that remarkable garment in my imagination 
The fourth I had seen several times when a boy, and one day asked 
my father who he was 
Why, is it possible,” said my father 
You will be delighted that you have seen him. That 


that you do not know 
who that is? 
ig HHH tee 
The fifth and last resembles a comet which has but lately 
visited our sphere. It rose upon me one day in the street. I was 
afraid to betray my ignorance by asking who it was, and it passed 
away. I consoled myself by the hope of meeting it some other 
time. “ Perchance ‘twill walk again,’ thought I. [ met it frequent 
lv afterwards. It gave me an immense deal of trouble. The con 
flict in my mind between the desire to know and the shame of be 


traying that I did not know, was awful. Hats went off to it in the 
street, pretty faces lighted up with smiles as thev passed It; some 
times the great playactors uncovered thems¢ Ives in its honor; the 
great publishers stopped it, and whispered In its ear sometimes My 
curiosity at length grew too strong for restraint. It crossed my 
path one day, with one of the other wrappers by its side There 
was no bearing that 
‘For heaven's sake,” exclaimed I, seizing hoid of a passing 
friend, ‘‘ who is that yonder ? 
What? that gentleman with a doubie-breasted great-coat 
Fire and furv' no! there—that one 
‘What ! that gentleman there, with the books under his arm, im 
1 wrapper ? 
Yes, vea! If you love me, tel! me—quick—who ts 
‘ Why! Is it possible,” said he, with an incredulous smile, is) 





nossible you don’t know who fhat is? Why that’s ** 


I slapped my hand down on my knee | have lived many years 
i knew it then—I know it now I never can be mistaken in a 
SEDLEY 


wrapper 


TO MISS ELIZA SNOOKS 

Eliza Snooks, Eliza Snooks 
Twas very wrong of you 

To send me forth, last Thursday night 
With such a kind adieu 

Thy soften'd tones went to my heart 
And still they murmur there 

Inspiring dreams of bliss, alas 

1 ne'er may hope to share 

Fliza Snooks, you kiss’d your hand 
On that bright moon-lit eve, 

And felt, or kindly feign’d, regret 
That I so soon should leave 

Ah, whether it was feign’d or felt 
Is more than I can tell 

But, that it “‘smash'd” a foolish heart 
Alas! | know too well 

But why should | confession make 
To an indillerent ear? 

Hearts only should to } 
And thine ts gone, | fear 

Well, be it so—1 shall not weep— 
And sighing’s all in vain 

I'll keep my heart for six long hours 
Till thine return agai G 


carts confess 


LOVE OF PRAISE. 
Ob, praise, how sweet thy soundt mane’ 
We women love thee, and the en revere dnon 


A frend of mine wrote a book, which appeared anonymously 
Vt 


1 and curiosity. Cne day, an acquaint 





It eacited general admuratx 

we of his happening to be speaking with him upon the subject 
inquired if he had any idea by whom it was written, and receiving 
} 


2 Meyallve answe placed his finger on his nose, and whispered 


r 
nidentially 1 don’t wish vou to say anything about nt, but 
luding with a significant gesture, as much as to say, he was 
® aulhor 
bis natural thirst after praise is one among tt 


that we are created for social lite It shows itself in every human 


Mw clear evidences 





“Mig, in Vanous ways ; some are, like the person above alluded to 
conteated to receive it, whether has been jus lvearned or not, while Ht 
others, with a more noble emu atior 
though the werld neglect to acknowledge the validity of their} 

laiums Nothing is more characteristic of an elegant and lofty || 
svul than an anxiety rather to act weil, than to gain applause and || 


. ] 
ire satisfied to deserve it, al-| 
| 


a scorn to wear laurels not justiy won Indeed, they who reject un 
J 3 ! 


they have cast off; while they who degrade themselves to paltry 
shifts to procure a reputation which their own virtues are not suffi 
cient to obtain, betray their unworthiness for that which they desire 
I know two characters, very opposite in this respect—the first is 
idie, dissolute, and of a mean disposition, and takes more trouble 
to seem what he is not, than would be necessary to make him what 


he would seem. He is a member of the medical profession, a 





boasts of an increasing practice, although I know his tailor pays hun 
more visits than he bestows upon any patients, and although he is 
a regular frequen ter of billiard-rooms, it is suspected for more pur 
poses than that of amusement, he is careful to leave a learned 
technical book upon his table, spread open at an abstruse page, as 
if he had just left off reading. On entering his room the other 
day, | found him engaged in such a profound study of an ency« 

pedia, that he was for a moment unconscious of my approach. He 
ucted the matter so speciously, that | was myself nearly deceive 

till a glance over his shoulder informed 


side down. I have known him fling half-a-dollar on the pavement 


ne that the volume was uj 


lav shily cheat a confectioner out of 


)a beggar-bov, and the same 
sixpence. When he believes himself observed, he is the most ge 
nerous and s« rupulously honest creature in the universe, but at all 
other times, there is no deed too false and petty for him to descend 


0. How refreshing to turn from such a hypocrite to a diflerent 


character, who does good for its own sake, from those pure an 
secret impulses which nature seems to have bestowed on some, and 
His soul is 


neglected in others lso cheered by the approbation 


of his tellow-creatures ; any indiscriminate lavish of it pains him 
more than censure undeserved Instead of making a parade of 
assumed virtues, he shrinks trom the discovery of those he pos 
sesses. [Elis kindness and aflections display themselves in the 
thousand little circumstances of lite, which can be rather telt: by 
those around him, than enumerated ; and his charity tlows unses 


and renunds me of Pope's description of the stream 


Not t ~ ' ® 
Nor n . t ’ 
Hut clear and art play 
Heal sick, a ‘ t “ 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE WEATHER. 

For the following interesting article we are indebted to the 
American Almanac for 1832, published in Boston by Gray and 
Bowen 

Ihe question has been much discussed, whether the winters in 
the temperate latitudes have become milder or not. ‘There is abun 
dant evidence, it seems to us, in favor of the alleged change. Rivers 


} 


which used to be frozen over so as to support armies, and which 


were expected to be covered In the winter season with a nat 
bridge of ice, as a common occurrence, now very rarely afford such 
facilities to travellers The directions tor making hay and stabling 
cattle, left us by the Roman writers on husbandry, are of little use 
in modern Italy, where, for the most part, there 1s no suspension of 
vegetation, and where the cattle graze in the fields all winter. ‘The 


associations with the fireside annually reterred to as tamuliar to 





every one, can be little understood now in a country w! 
ordinarily no provision for warming the houses, and no occasion tor 
artificial heat as a means of comtort The ancient custom of sus 
pending warlike operations during the season of winter, even u 
the more southern parts of Europe, has been little known in cam 
paigns of recent date; not because the soldier of our times is inured 
to greater hardships, but because there lithe or no suffering from 
this cause 

In the northern parts of our own country also, the lapse of two 
centuries has produced a sensible melioration. When New-England 
particular tine 


continued about three months without interruption, and 


was first settled the winter set im regularly at 
broke up 
regularly, in the manner it now does im some parts of Canada and 
Luseia The quantity of snow 1s evidently diminished, the cold 
season is more fluciu iting, und the transition from autumn to win 


ter, and from winter to spring, less sudden and complet The 


period of sleighing is so much reduced and so precarious as to be of 


little importance compared with what it was. ‘The Hudson is now 


open about a month later than it used to be We are not, however 


hus taken place as might at 


to conclude that so great a melio 





first be interred from this tact ange, whatever it be, seems 
to belong to the autumn and early part of winter The spring 


we are inclined to believe, is even more cold and backward than it 
used to be 
Phe supposed mitigetion of winter has usually been ascribed t 


the extirpation of forests and the consequent ea posure of the ground 


to the more direct and full influence of the solar rays; and there 
can be little doubt that a country does actually become warmer by 


being cleared and cultivated. The favorable change expernenced tn 
the New-England and the middle states may, it ts thought 
red to this circumstance But the very alteration that is observe 
in the similar latitudes of Europe can hardly be accounted for u 
this way. It is doubtful whether Italy is more clear of woods or 
N partot 


better cultivated now than it was in the Augustan age 
the world, it is believed, has been cultivated longer or better than 
a, and yet that country isexposed to a degree of 





some parts of Chir 
cold much greater than is experienced in the corresponding latitudes 
of Europe. 

“ The science of astronomy makes us acquainted with phenomena 
that have a bearing upon this sulyect. The figure of the earth's 
orbit round the sun is such that we are sometimes nearer Ww this 


whole distance, than at others Now it so iappens that we have 


been drawing nearer and nearer to the sun, every winter, for severa 


thousand vears We now actually reach the pont of nearest a; 


proach about the first of January, and depart farthest from the 


about the first of July Whatever benefit, therefore is Gerived Ir« 


A diminution of the sun s distance, goes to diminish the severity 


Winter; and this cause has been operating for a long period, @ 


with a power gradually but slowly increasing. It has at lengt! 
rived at its maximum, and is beginning to decline. In a little mor 


than ten thousand vears this state of things wall be reversed, « 
the earth will be at the greatest distance from the sun in the mice 


of winter, and at the least distance in the middle of summer 








We are speaking, it will be observed, with reference to t 
northern hemisphere of the earth. The condition alluded to, to tak: 
place atter the lapse of ten thousand years, is already fulfilled w 
regard to the soutl riions of our globe, since their winter hay 
pens at the time of our summer. How tar the excessive cold wt 
is Known to prevail about Cape Hor nd other high southern lat 
tudes, nay be unputed to this, we are not able to sa lhere ws 
doubt that the ice has accumulated t muel reater degree and 
extended much farther abvut the south pole than about the nort! 
Commodore Byron, who was on the coast of Patagoma on the ff 
teenth of December, answering to the middle of June with us, con 
pares the climate to that of the middle of winter in Es pi 
Joseph Banks landed at Terra del Fuego im the latitucds La 
the seventeenth of January, about the eof summer al 
hemisphere; and he relates that two of his attendants died in one 
night trom the cold, and the whole party wa n great danger ot 
perishing. This was in a lower latitude by nearly two degrees that 
that of London, Captain Cook, in his voyage toward the south 
pole, expressed his surprise that an island of no greater extent thar 
seventy leagues in circumlerence etween the latitudes of fifty ur 
ind filly-tive deygres tial situated ihe the northern parts of ire 
s! Ul, in the very hewhtot summer, be covere wny tathore dees 


vith trozen snow 
Lhe study of the stara has made us ac juainted with another 
connected with the variable temperature of winter The obloue 


sition of the earth’s axis with re pect to the path 








r What ts technically called the « quity ot the e« s the well 
kn sant Now this very july, Ww hh make 
tive iy sture etwoen immer and winte ' 
44 ess tor « last (Wo thotisand vear i! ha 
ut ul one ciohtiet part he must “i 
attended With @ correspomdit eduction of the extremes of heat ! 
cold 

It stall remains for us to inquire, how it tppens that the extremes 
of heat and cold in the United States are so much more mtense than 
they are in’ Fur pe under the same parailels The thermometer 


with usin New-England talls to zero about as often as it falls to the 








freeving porntint ¢ same latitude on the ther side of the Atlant 
he oxtreme heat of summer also is greater by eight or ten degre« 
his remarkable difference in the two countries, as to « nat ey 
dently arses from their being situated on diflerent sides of the ocear 
taken in connection with the prevalence of westerly winds W ith 
sa West wind ts a land wind 1) consequently a co v1 n 
Winter and a warm Wind in summer The reverse | ipper the 
pPposite shore of the Atlants There the same westerly « rent 
f air, coming trom the water, is a mid Wind in winter ane cool 
retreshin reeze in sumuiner 
The ocean is not subject to so great extremes of heat and « | 
s the s e extent of continent When the» rave f ipe 


the solid land, they penetrate to only a small epth and the hea 


much more accumulated at the surtace So aleo during our long 
Cold nights this thin stratum of heated earth ts more rapidly cooled 
down, than the immense mass of the ocean through which the heat 


is diflused to a far greater deptt Ata sufficsent distance from land 
the temperature of the sea, in the temperate latitudes, is seldom be 
low torty-five of above seve degrees; that ms, the ocean is « Aposed 


to an annual change ! niv twenty-five or thirty degrees; whule 


the continent, mn the il titude, is subject to @ tariation of one 
hundred re 
We are contirme in the cause here assign lor the excessive 
severity of our climate by finding that the parts of China, situate 
ne th Atlantic state have a similar climate and that the we 
tern coast of this continent, without the benefit of much cultivatios 
ys the seme mild temperature that belongs to places sunilarly 


situated in the western parts of hun yet 
Phe principal causes of the unfavorable character of our climate 


seem, therefore, to be of a permanent nature and although it 


somewhat mehorated, and may, in time te come, be rendered some 


what more tolerable, yet we are pro iy never destined to enjoy in 
i 


New-England the fine seasons and delicious fruits of the corres 


pondin stitudes of Kure pe 


INTELLIGENCE OF BIRDS. 
Mis. HA 


I had once a favorite black her a great beauty, she was called 
y every one, and soe | thought her; her te ithers were so pretty, and 


~ 


her topp so white and full! She knew my voice as Well as any 


jog, and used to run cackling and hustling to my hand to receive 
the crumbs that | never failed to collect trom the breakfast-table for 


Yarico;’ so she was called Yarico, when about a year old 
brought forth a respectable family of chickens; little, cowermng 
timid things at first, but, in due time, they became fine chubby ones 
If 1 could only keep Yarico out 


and old Norna, the hen. wife, said 








Do 
he te 


THE 
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but the copse is full of weazels and, I 
1 have driven her back twenty times, but 


of the copse it would do 
am sure, of foxes also 

she watches till some one goes out of the gate, and then she’s off 
again ; it’s always the way with young hens, miss ; they think they 
know better than their keepers, and nothing cures them but losing 
a brood or two of chickens.” 1] have often thought since, that young 
people, as well as young hens, buy their experience equally dear 
One morning I went with my crumbs to seck out my favorite in the 
! The gate 


Was open and, as I concluded she had sought the forln Ile n copse 


poultry-yard; plenty of hens were there, but no Yarico 


I proceeded there, accompanied by the yard mastifl, a noble fellow, 
steady and sagacious as a judge. At the 
flanked on one side by a quick-set hedge, on the other by a wild 


common, what was called the copse commenced ; but before | arrived 


end of a ragged lane 


near the spot, I heard a loud and tremendous cackiing, and mettwo 
pullets running with both wings and feet to 


set 


young long-legged 


wards home. Jock pricked up his short ears, and would have 
off at full gollop to the copse, but I restrained him, hastening on 
ward, however, at the top of my speed thinking that Thad as good 
Poor Yarico' An im 


veruunent fox-cub had attempted to carry off one of her children 
| J ‘ 


a right to see what was the matter as Jock 


but she had managed to get them behind her in the hedge. and ven 
turing boldly forth, had placed herself in front, and positively kept 
the impudent animal at bay ; his desire for plunder had prevented 
luis noticing Iny approac h, and Jock soon made him feel the supe 
The most interesting 


nority of an English mastill over a cub-fox 


ot Yarico not only never afterwards 


but formed a strong friendship for the 
Whenever he appeared im the vard, she 
lim 


no small 


portion my tale is yet to come. 


ventured to the copse dog 
that 


would run to meet him, prating and clucking all the time, a 


preserved her family 


peding his progress by walking between his legs, to his 
It 


t turiou 


any other dog entered the yard, she would fly at 


thinkin 
but she evidently considered Jock her special protector 


annoyance 


him mo ly perhaps, that he would injure her 


ci KOS; 


und treated him accordingly It was very droll to see the peculiar 


look with which he regarded his feathered friend, not exactly know 


ing what to make of her eivilities, and doubting how they should 


he received. When her family were educated and able to do without 


her care, she was a frequent visitor at Jock’s kennel, and would. it 
permitted, roost there at night, instead of returning with the rest 
of the poultry to the hen-house. Yarico was most certainly a grate 
ful and interesting bird 

One could almost believe the parrot had intellect, when he keeps 
up o conversation so s} irited] ind it certainly ts singular to ob 








erve how accurately a well-trained bird will apply his knowledge 
A triend of mine knew one which had been taught many sentence 
thus, ‘Sally wants her breakfast! Sally wants her tea!” but 
she never mistook the one for the other; breakfast was invariably 
demanded in the morning and tea in the afternoon nd she al 
vays hailed her master, but no one else, by “ Plow do vou do, Mr 
A She was at t amusing bird, and could whistle dows, whieh 
she had a great pleasure in domg. She would drop bread out of 
her cage, as she hung at the street-door, and whistle anu erabout 
| ind then, just as they were gon rto possess themselves of her 
inty, utter a shrill scream of Ciet out, ck with such vebv 
mence and authority as dh persed the embled company without 
morsel, to her infinite delight l have heard of another parrot. t 
that was caught up by an eagle "The parrot, in its i rance, wa 
j amused at such tribune mode of convevanee nl se the 
| rdener, wl had lost most of his haar t work. ¢ mie 
dald pate Drude, Trick Yes re] et the old 7 \ 
raising himself, “ yes, yes, and you'll pay for it rhe story coes 
farther to soy, that the gardener, no way offended by the bird 
uncourteous mode of address, tollowed the eagle to the next fiel 
“ re he alighted with his pres mid there actually reseued the 
parrot just as the eagh began to stry himof his feathers vw 
e we may presume, the sauey bird ! learned, that it was not 
the pleasant t thing in the world to ride with an eacle. The raven 
too, is a bird of humor and s ey "There was one kept few 
ut ro, at Newhaven, an inn on the road between Buxton ar 
Ashburn. This bird had been taught to call the poultry when they 
were fed, and could do it very well too. One day the table was bei 
set out for the coach passengers’ dinner; the cloth w | W 
ve knives and forks, spoons, mats, and bread, and int state it 
was fett for some time, the room door beim hut, but the wo ‘ 
pen Phe raven had watched the operation very quietly I We 
ma uppose, felt a strong ambition to do the like. When the eo 
was about arrivil nd dinner was carried in, behold, the whol 
par iphernalia of the dinner-table had vanishes It w moment 
ot nsternation ; siiver spoor knives. fi . But what 
W the surprise and ai ement to see, throuceh the open window 
py i heap ot ru hain the vard, the whole array very carefully 
set out, and the raven perto 1 the honors of the table to a nu 
us Company of poultry, which he had si ‘ vbout dun 
ind was very consequentially regal wit 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
R EN \ INS, Feathers fi yown Ww ’ I'he 
withor of this collection is Charles Fdwards. fs erly eciter of the 
Crystal Tlunter It consists of essavs. t ems st of 
which, we believe, have been already laid bet re the pu in Varbous 
yvurnal Notwithstanding an occasional eceentrieits tvle. many 
if these pieces in ate con erable talent Rose R na } 
The boy with the golden locks ire rtic popular. ans 
have been copied ¢ Ktensively ; 


M‘Elrath and Bangs have published a little volume, containing 
many juvenile tales, called “School Library of Useful and Gene 
ral Knowledge.’ 

Ix press.—We have already announced that Willis G. Clarke 
has put to press a volume of his metrical effusions; since which 
time the publisher has politely shown us a few of the printed sheets 
The entire work, which is dedicated to Bulwer the 
novelist, will be issued in the course of the present winter. The 
portion before us contains the commencement of the principal 
poem, “ Manoka,”’ a fragment of an Indian tale. With this we 
have been so much please d that we take the liberty of extracting a 


we perceive, 


few passages. ‘They have no relation however, to the main plot. 


Come, Memory, with thy power to paint and sing 

The vanished glory of lite’s little spring! 

Back o'er the soul the light of childhood pour 

And bring its blossoms, though they bloom no more 

‘lo fanev's eve untold each braided wreath 

Once twined on sunny brows, undimmd by death. 
* * * . + . . > 

Bring back the tale and lay of yore, so dear 

Which tell in sweetness on the thirsty ear 

When hope was singing, like the lark at morn 

And all the flowers of youth were newly born 
* * * . * * . . 

Thanks for thy bidden aid—at thy comman 

As by the magic of the enchanter’s wand 

A thousand scenes returned to lite 

Softer than moon-beams inthe evening skies 

Upspring a thousand 

And round my path their radiant tints renew 

Their breath seems floating where the winds prevail 

And birds and brooks give music tothe gale ; 

Mid skies where fancy moves her frolic wing 


arise 


roses, fresh with dew 


Life’s train of morning stars arise and sing 


Mr. Clarke is extensively and very advantageously known as a 


writer, The ability with which | 


of the oldest 


e conducts the Philadelphia Ga 


zette, ome ournals in our fair sister city, is universal 


iwknowledged ; and, in addition to his editorial talents and expe 


rience, he uniformly maintains towards his contemporaries a gen 
tlemanly courtesy, that merits marked praise in these times of 
warm political discussion. As a poet, however, he is more familiar 
to the literary circles His productions are numerous, and many 
of them beautiful. We would designate as among the best, his 


Lines to Marv, Queen of 
the Mirror, and havethence been transterred to Various publications 
it Britain, and translated 
Notwithstanding 


Scots,’ which originally appeared in 


here and in Gre into several foreign lan 


guages the volume 


of American poetry lately 


e pen ol Mr 


issued. and now in press, this collection from tl 


Clarke will be an receptable offering to the pubhe, and shall receive 
at our hands an early notice 

We learn from the National Gazette, that Mrs. Haslam, a niece 
of the late Stephen Girard, is preparing a biography of her unele 





frou the papers and continued diary which he hept. A likeness of 
Mer. Girard will accompany the work 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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/ . Being the other even: it the representation 
oft er thea rable skill of the i } ved orchestr nicl the 
eats erat si ‘ ssc! led t ther tlorde sie pleas 
merenter i ‘ that we were forall ent ter pted te sider 
" rt, tulthe thought struck us t! this sound 
0 \ 
Was the result ofan imtinite deal of troubleand | Low the v ‘ 
that flows with suel juld sweetness and apparentease has wearied 
itself with repeatu those verv notes which rst on the hearer’s 
ear tres! i ale t! \ the e unpre editats Warbie of 
Liear that W-tome flute eat! vou wot thir 
nat v and with as little effort asthe su er brook whe t ke 
u ' urmurit on its wi wa tot how many 
te ~ trite ‘ | thor must be the result Phere is 1 
note mn I that t thar \ has « tt nad vexat 
Ther “ ct ! ! .. 2 this t i It 
remiinae { ‘ thre t« th ut I j is 
ivreat, g iti reature, \ st be a “ ! tter at 
‘ t« t bhet ‘ 1 ti \ saret tri it tree whi 
at Watered withthe swe t other ‘ s brows Perchancs 
t i ‘ we Wey ~ tr the br " nostre t! i 
whi es t his Wine ¢ eoovera r V 
wen fi strious hees perished to furnish his 
’ r | ey even the sheet wl we present, wit tlidence 
for his entert enti exe te fr the univers ret 
1 Wwe = ulter With nederstatr m its fores 
t? tit { ‘ pres Weekly, tor manv si USSIVE Ve s 
evw reniiven wi tritting, or tustruct wit! t 
t e tot ‘ site tastes, feell wg 
its of b exes, a cont ' matter which the « will po 
use wit! terest ithe voung w " Never Was see 
nt I) t t ! Wee Y Its appetite is ms 
ible itt wenerswW Wsone sul than its ever open throat is 
ravenous for another Then it is damty in ite to Ad =a 
widely flere ture, ar m more eas pacitie l 
( rois bus rw ent, or sick, he flings ita few «¢ ns of 
ws t » Purope oO! essace, or a speech, as one casts ‘ 
’ it ’ It w rcurlous met exper 


ment for some new Locke to note the precise difference between an 
editor and a man. The former gets a mode of thinking exclusively 
hisown. There is nothing else in nature like an editor's thoughts 
As the constant dropping of water wears away the rock, so the per- 


petual necessity of supplying a stated quantity of literary matter by 
a certain time, gives the oddest character to the operations of his 
mind. His imagination is cut up and divided into columns. He 
thinks in paragraphs. The air and the earth are full of “ articles 

An earthquake or shipwreck are good luck to him, for they “ fill so 
much.” ‘Then the shifts he is put to in “ making up the form.” The 
little unhappy vacancies at the foot of the columns must be “‘ filled,” 
or sometimes there is too much copy, and it must be cut. Like the 
victims on the bed of Procrustes, poem, essay, and all must be made 
to sult 
to cut 
the 


This sometimes produces dire consequences. We have had 
six lines’ out of a lover's soliloquy, and put ‘a stick” into 
and once, in noticing an Amenican lite- 


rary production, we were force d to omit the words * native genius,”’ 


mouth of a dving man; 
which we, in common with other editors, think should be always 
introduced on such occasions. Even the Spectator complained of the 
task of filling his paper, and very ingeniously wrote his complaint 
and remedy in the following manner. He received, or we rather 
Suspect, prete nded to receive, a note to this effect 
W 3 ¢ ff 4s8e 
M paper if you 


putinthis; which is only toask whether that copy of verses which ts 


Ss —Pray sir, it will serve to fillup a 


paraphrase of the Isaiah, in one of your speculations, is not writ- 
Mr Pope ? 


with proper distances 


ten by Then you get on another line by putting in, 


it the end of a letter 


] am, siz 
Your humble servant 
A HAM Das Wi 
To which the Spectator replied 
Mir. Darpeerwir—I am glad to get another line forward, by say 
ing that excell nt plece is Mr Pop Ss; and so With proper distances 


1 am, sir 
Your humble servant 


Tut 


SpeECTATS 


se observations for the publi in general, but for 

him in particular who sent the annexed letter. Cur readers may 
conceive What nust be the complicated texture of an editor's medi 
tations When those of one of his correspondents are such a medley. 
M I —It w v wish to have furnished you with 
1 communication for the present number, but my fatal habit of pro- 


erastination has prevail To show you, however, that I am be 





comimg literary. | be vou to read the extract I shall give from a 
blank book in which | am ustomed to note down every subject 
which strikes me during v daily readings or peregrinations, as ca 
pable of being manufactured into an essay, tale, or true history 
Many of them are t « se, never used, as | do not follow litera 
ture usiness. Besides, an « tat one time raises iy mv mind 
set of images w t another are totally forgotten; sothat at the 
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p! Io detain vou no longer, here are mv notes. They 
res igt ! Ww Cases flord such faint and r ote hints 
of what I wa yr ibly thinks of at the time I set them 41 
that | confess | am now and then ata loss to know my own meaning 
(Luotations from foreign languages—big wig—gratitude 
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Locke Plutarch pl isures of s AHesSs delights of pove t 
t reflections on the morality of Milter paper 
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iri rea ol poets st oct . er rs wont 
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ae ; 7 . 
en an eae es eS > . amar Se, , is s - 
rave In looking over all these subjects, Messrs. Editors, and not finding and emaciated unfortunate, dying of grief. Nothing can be farther With farewell glory greet the ev 
aly A . 3 . = ' ' wr gr 1 ‘ 
er any which I felt disposed to handle, I concluded to copy a couple of from the truth. He is a fat and saucy specimen of humanity, the Bright as the fabled gates of heaven 
> oe pages to show you what fine things you may expect from me soon, merriest in a dance, the loudest voice in the glee ; who enjoys lif And large and red the dying sun 
+ if I can discern what they are all about. Tom Scr rb. like the laughing philosopher. His mistress may answer him in the — peep the stars out one by one 
. } 
. words of Rosalind to Orlando, : i “he send Weary laborer homeward wends, 
of his Let us assure the reader that the next letter is genuine, and we ld ! ‘ " h ‘7 oO, m a you like it The poor And slow the vellow moon ascend 
world ts almost six thousand years o nd iz is time th ; pier 3% ee 
He think very sentimental ee ee es ae r d, and in all this time there Winning with soft and } ht 
. . . ‘ as not any ma ed in his o erson, vide ti we-c ' 
cles.” GENTLEMEN—Spare me a line or two, and I will be brief. I find = lied died in his own person, videlice?, in a love-cause Thy sober face to smile lancholy night! 
. Men have died from time t me, am rms . ' ha 
fill so cloudy weather in several families where I thought I had sincere for | ¥ shee yn vd worms have eaten them, but \ Loa 
, . : : not for love urs respectfully SXPE ere are two other poems dly forwarded b ) ondent 
' The friends, because | did not visit them on new-vear dav. This ts to . : Dbintae EXPERIENTIA Both are translat a a { a ee 
: . 3 mye “0 ire rans rons, bw the late ) s 1 tel 
led,” certify that I was not very well on that dav, and did not go out of mens VER lieve th r. Samuel L. Mitch We 
, . . ae all , ey, eee . believe the first has not before appeared rint 
e the my room, and that I intended disrespect to no family or individual pe ev ng How many a swain alberta pct: sal 
. ath loved thy coo silen r ult . 
made thereby. Is it possible that such a trifle can chill any one’s good er cool and vent reign wok: gre ea 
feeling i i that J ; i . ibeep And knelt betore thy jewel'd brow u a : aa ; ah 
» ce vg Wi $ 8 ne i we , y é é g ! 
e had eeling towards me, and that um condemned without a hearing Haply in grief, like him who now lr M 
, y « » ar r a" ’ ; ? n « . 4 , 
into Was that reproachful look of Miss Laura's yeste rday in Broadway, Contides to thy unlist’ning ear Borne to the rocky bed’s extremest brow 
n lite- intended to tell me our friendship is broken ? and that distant civility His sad complaint. As some young deer Phe flood leaps headlong, nor a moment waits 
tius,”” with which the youthful and kind-hearted Mrs. Rose received my Once swift and gay, but now opprest I in the whirlpool, deep and vast below 
“ ; } ) bile fs : 
ways compliments in the afternoon, a sign that a day has destroyed the by ith wounds, while from his snowy chest Uhe saltless ocean hurries through the strait 
of the esteem which I have been yearsin raising up ? Canit be that friend- + cm phe m ee lite-drops “g Wiy pour, Hoarse roars the broken wave, and upward driven 
, anid And stain the grass with purple core } an : j ‘ 
plaint ships hang by so slight a thread, that such amiable and valuable ac- With faint ‘ : i. ~ © Dashes in air; dissolving vapors press'd 
J ‘ ! inting steps, and sorrowing eves Conf 7 : ' . 
ather quaintances are so ready to take offence where none was intended ? (While on, the O. 1 unpitving, fli , und the troubled clements with heaven 
1 I ! in} go, tine ) arth 1a a heneath. heart trembles ine henest 
How many wintry snows have wray ped the earth and dissolved Seeks shades concealed from every eve \ . “a : a heart ( an Uhh . 
oe away since I first met thee, lovely Julia, in the graceful dance; and Poor, tender thing! unseen to dit : Po steps uncertain to a jutting rock 
. } i , > Vaz pon the is by as we 
f you never before had [beheld that head tossed with so earnest an ap Or as a bird that lately flew And sing A ' rast ‘ sh 
: . sof, hie at ih, = } , AY i ny senses tere i rriul s “ 
ich is pearance of displeasure ? And thou too, good-humored Maria, I be ut Pus "sy cry the forest throug As down t ‘ it , a 
R . . Now the ta s surtace touched, and no ‘ One momy aizzy eye 
writ- would go a pilgrimage for thee over a flinty desert, if thy interest : : seer eaten a See , 
d r hi ; ” : His gold wings plumed on leaty bough On dy steams I take a flight sublime 
ng in, required it, and vet that freezing “ sir’—I protest against it. Lhonor Till. lo! the hunter in the shade Leaving the w land nature's works behis 
the venerable custom which we celebrate, and am glad to see you, Trembled the vast and echoing glade And, as the pure empyreal height [climb 
gentlemen of the Mirror, taking up your pen in its favor. Mr. When switt the fatal lightning ran Reflect with rapture the inemnste 
Paulding’s admirable story is every where read with pleasure; and I And sudden thunder hurled by man 
» . . re , vr at t \ . ‘ 
wi am sure the influence of his humorous sketch was felt strongly from _ engine for that little breast 
the North Battery tothe Dry Dock, and from the Bowling-green to Unfo eae oy eter deanna, Anaaa - £,, 
‘ : . ntound the blasted victim there f ! 
y say Stuvvesant’s meadows | would fight under his banner, could I ine ton 7 , 2 m= “ ! } , ' j 
; put torn and lingering im t alr, 1 } ! 
inces, wield a quill like him, and I hope this public acknowledgment will A snowy feather eddving round pee 7 . " a. 
be received asa reparation for my apparent neglect, in not doing my Floats light, and slowly sinking. seeks the eroun 4 Wate prepan y sWord to Wie 
duty as a friend and a native New-Yorker. Pray print this before While panting, dving, stolen away Hy — nvertle leave . 
1 itis toolate. Yours, in great anxiety. AN UNHAPPY MAN Sweet trembler! whither dost thou stray And t \: sims 
. slood 1 ed wit! <t th r i . eatless Aristogiton 
ut for P.S. If necessary, | can procure a certificate from a physician, Blood Pe Sm Cae y: ight eyes Olin Who off r tyrant pow t 
“we : slender lee, unuses hg \ power 
;mav or the affidevits of several neighbors to establish the fact that I had : a a : m "ar eewete ot The , l trat ew 
; shattered ; untul, dragged along 
medi the influenza eo wing OS, SEPT eee \ to Atl freed. the re 
pdlev. P.S. I shall shut myself up till your next paper cs out, and So I. from crowds and pleasure rvam F it t } \ i 
spend the interim in improving my mind My only friend, my only home t ell though the fore 
with This stlvery-winged night, tt {tv star-pavedd 78 urdet ve edt 
pro- GENTLEMEN—We all know that Brooklyn is a very pleasant . " s . a. “ : Phou art not ck she fate om 
m be place in spring and summer; parts of it may indeed be ustly tell Vhatt ‘ © o'er 
om a termed beautiful, especially the he iuthful heights, which embrace th dw th tin ppiness and rest 
inet so Wide a prospect of our spl ndid bay, and the surrounding sott = “ p > the Ive 
a te ind delightful sceners It is not my present intention, however _ : she 49s 
- \ 7 " ‘ é . ntl? ‘ ule 
aes to dilate on the perfections of nature, but to allude to in evil which Kept tor the night like some pur 2 
“Ais lam persuaded might be remedied In the course of every winter When vears of tratle o'er him r VW : ' : 
satel great interruptions occur it the ferries, in consequence of the ice The dreary influence chills his sou \ i plate ‘ 
nin ie i i ive Wa 
t the which are frequently productive of serious inconvenience and loss As some meat ing murmuring . \ ' nt Aristogit 
t , } . = - . 
are Many times the boats cease running at the twilight, and thus ~ a nt hanks way SRat Loos W ho offering tyrant wer it 
‘ ‘ : in shine in its ; pe | ; 
Th twelve thousand citizens are placed under embargo, and cut off er = . I Viess pt eth ! ow 
Thev } While su er charmed the r ¢ : fh 
hints from the civilized world till the return of dav. Lhave been greatly Till winter meets its waters Wher . iw ‘ 
ste disappointed in being transported over early in the evening, to find Its rips r music ster ¥ sabes 
nine self prevented from returning, although there was liscover Eager its cla ' reat tpar! w | y 
ible reason, except in the caprice r wisdom of the ferrvmasters Andt t ull its . 
which sometimes led them to step the boats in anticipation of Socollt ‘ ‘ ane | wee ll that went bef 
ner ‘ peer S ' ; t So frozet aan Nor st when t ‘ . 
frightful quantities of ice expected on the morrow r during the twig nate — 1 
; zn The str if motunsta avumat tiie rn or ed to act ir part 
paper lowing week. Now if there be any practicable way to maintain dat A tee Bates Mined os onpas Ve pierced the ous 7 
the communication uninterrupted in winter, it should be done It For passing power and worthless tame \ ive to At freed. thes 
ac strikes me that there ought to be two sets of boats; one for the iev Asif a happiness wer nt , vnncd ¢ ‘ 
ae season, Which should be built firmls nd of the strongest materials lo histor r ent 
‘r ; ind be furnishe 1 with powerful engines of at least double the ca Let me these fruitless vis R M I : \ i 
acity of those used at present, to enable them to make headway ae lonely sadness uy shen = Une . . "uy ' ' 
; through every description of ice except large sheets extending from ; ; t ug tu all K pre ‘ i i em the « oad we VW . 
: : 4 . uth s fairy spells tro vn and ke | , { 1} | 
shore to shor it whiel ! , ' r ' : ! e owe ' r the cot the last ‘ t 
lore t . re, but which are always carried away on the receding Without a iov or friend to hess : : : ! 
t , - ieiaaas i he — ‘ sat ht mi tt 
ehe ide; at least the « pans ught t © ¢ ipre tle 1 to Keel ( it My spirit’s utter lone 
aes of such a construction that the intercourse could never be impeded Content the meanest wretch to by . ae, Tet Us, COR We tor tne 
except in seasons of unusual severity and duration Che bows In the same work! with Rosalie! a Per tr . . 
7 t : 2 ttl | } } 
should be sharp, and sheathed with iron, and the rudders and - 2 . . ' - rocbeorse 
Wor . i : : (Ver w vale a stew tow And ost vt r i 
: wheel enclosed and protected, | would so suggest that this I 100.2 
( i. a es ; A fs f is - m . esp h \ \ t t ‘ ine 
ah plastic means of tren + passing below the The eart w « " | . : 
N hee nd f i a sort of cage: the ice w t ss ul S ft , the 
a t v j in ive so r ‘ } } 
erneat} 1 the whe uld t t tot +) So t t . bad any 7 ‘ _ 
iy t i e keptin I rf ‘ ‘ oat MK mes . ‘ | \ alm a \ . awe 
through the opposing obstacles. At present SE RE ENO And answers, { the distant tre ; 
t ] : ri i i I t is free from care 
red, the steersman very sagact si rders the er ne t q , at ' . ra I t j ' 1 
ked. ther r } lr } (‘lustering vines arou ire wreat . fu 5 Wa quil 
‘ thereby decreasing the cu na ud { itt = ‘ ‘ t f . 
‘ ‘ A And now the v zephyr . ; lary praver 
z irly a quiescent state, she is then permitted to creep through he en ans ; \I her, 1 night 
o iritt ~ ' T ** = 
| ii to dru fin expectation of a ‘ It would As the hand of one wh es? \ ) ty M Jol od Wi l 
a e useful to | ea se light at the head of the at, like the Idle tl hts! for me ‘ ' ‘ . , 
“ a " ‘ eX ent reantile jour ‘ 
A tern to irr e. that the steersman ght see his wev through CM wite’s fanular 1 caress r t ] en 
} But ther - | , hn bsg I ! ! the « 
surrounding ulties As the ferries are ler the bane of uton ' er ‘ ‘ WW , 
( ‘ ‘ t the ‘ ' ‘ 
ymnopoly, the pr eno}! es butint r tt ' Her hat . ; Tea papa a eine bee ry oe 
r i l | in the eTEN e stock ; 
Hl W swi . l Wot re ‘ ré i “t ! the (5 ette na 
ers nd the a y expiratior t eu ‘ whicl , t ] 
‘ Thoug arele ‘ ‘ i flatter tror it has steadily re 
hit } 
eht nevert ive inte It the s res i eer ‘ tk 
; } A ven is t ret 1 fort iX vears It w ‘ iin i 
terprise and inge I cannot ubt that ng ere this a And cold as ‘7 
wi ; A Z i » ha the (a tte, whe its meri ure 
gular ar uninterrupt it night and ca Wot W here ¢ thie r r . ted 
ive been establishe which w i aflord advantages and conve Both idle, ra mtar =¢ ‘ . 
nience tot sands. of w hh the ve, unfortunately, been long Sweet star! sweeter R . Dh tee the A { raltema ‘ 
: Gol seen DN 0 a ’ , 
ived. Yours, respecttt BD " aay, ‘ he : , ed the mst 
< lo thee I siwh, with thee | rove unt t} th , rit } 
t r ( et ; . Ever a. neat an 3 . © proprietor we 
t EN MEN I stole the « : lines from a love-stricken Poe bo Drees ti ‘ ‘ | . a card if ne his debtors and » that 
ftom} : hen the’bee hath ceas hur ng z ; ee oe 
fiend Who Wil be s isha ed to set them in print that I hope it -s wn i : i n ised immney P . — . ertaining their t ame than ad , 
' nil th ; wil — ' ‘ ! ba depen 
i will cure hi , s troubleson s P t ten 5 hase o-heer.. 
re a his troublesome disease. Froin the tenor of the i TaN eed Mi ek le Batata Reid ence upon their k ess in forwarding their address. ‘This paper 
poem, which apy s to consist most sucl . «} > , . ° , , 
, uch Pes ir nsist 1 tly of such fragments as have And clouds in blazing masses r has been recently converte ntoa ilv, under the able direction 
eon fk » throuch hie n } : lan Bn 8 : : ‘ > 
en floating through his mind, yoa willeonclude that he is a pining Lustrous with orange, red, and gold E. J. Roberts, Esq. [tis a neatly printed and valuable miscellans 
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ECOND VERSE 
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The Mirror is published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. It is printed in the super-royal quarto form, on fine paper, with brevier and nonpareil ty pc It is embellished once every 
three months, with a SPLENDID SUPER-ROYAL QUARTO ENGRAVING ON STREL, and every week, with a popular piece of Music, arranged for the pianoforte. Fifty-two numbers complete a vouume of four 
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